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TO START ROLL: Open lid, pull out wrap 
to the desired length. 


““You know you can see little amoebas and crap swimmin’ around 
on your eyeballs?’’ 

“‘No way!’’ I laid back on the grass at the edge of the parking lot 
and looked up at the sky. I rested my foot on my knee and held it next 
to Smith’s. I have pretty big feet for a girl, but my high tops were still 
three or four sizes smaller than his. 

“‘Yeah, it works when the sky’s blue like this...an’ you open your 
eyes wide.’’ Jackson agreed with Smith’s story. (Smith wasn’t his real 
name, but he hated his real one, Weaver, so nobody ever called him 
that.) 

My face was still a little numb from the whip-it, but I stopped 
laughing long enough to look for the bugs on my eyes. ‘‘Jesus, I 
thought that was like seeing stars. I didn’t know they were really 
alive.’’ I watched them awhile, getting more and more disturbed. 
‘‘That’s disgusting.’’ 

“Tt’s cool,’’ Smith protested. ‘‘You figure Nature can be strange 
like that if it wants to.’’ He sat back up, and I followed him. Jackson 
was already squatting on the curb, letting the leftover whipped cream 
dribble out of the can onto the concrete. I sucked mine out. It tasted 
good, and I didn’t like wasting it just because we’d already used the 
laughing gas. 

A woman drove by in an El Dorado and pretended not to see us. 

“You wanna take off? We can wander around K-Mart.’’ Smith 
was our recreation director. He always thought of things to do on 
Saturdays, and they were usually pretty good ideas. Today, I think he 
had a lot on his mind, because we were all bored. 

My head swam a little when I stood up. 

‘“‘Whip-its are a cheap thrill,’’ Smith said. 

“They’re fun,’”’ I told him, ‘‘and the most entertainment we’ve seen 
all day.”’ 

Smith gripped Jackson and me by our earlobes and put on some 
kind of authoritative stance. ‘‘A bored teenager is a destructive 
teenager!’’ he yelled, then let go, patting us each on the head. 

The three of us skipped across the parking lot to K-Mart. We had 
determined a while ago that skipping was the best mode of 
transportation because it was fast, fun, and took almost no effort. 
Jackson has size fifteen feet, so he invented something called power 
skipping-- a hilarious sight he was, his Docs pounding the concrete 
and the limp mohawk bobbing in his eyes. 


Jackson played in the toy department while Smith and I looked at 
hair dyes. I wanted to color mine blue-black, but I’d never done it 
before. ‘‘Natural is best,’’ my mother always said, but I was tired of 
agreeing with her. 

Smith picked one out he said was good. ‘‘It doesn’t wash out as fast 
as the others,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll go over to Jackson’s and and do your 
hair now, if you want.”’ 

We found Jackson playing hide and seek with a kid whose mom had 
abandoned him to look at K-Mart lingere. I asked the kid how he 
knew that and he said he’d spied on her for awhile. 

On the two-mile walk to Jackson’s house, I could tell Smith was in 
one of his angry moods, when he thinks a lot about life then hates it. I 
hate a lot of things in life, too, but I can never explain what I mean 
like Smith can. 

Anyway, he started saying how people treat children like property 
and how ‘‘marriage and the whole idea of separate nuclear families is 
just a way to perpetuate capitalist consumerism.’’ I got upset at first, 
because part of my life’s plan is to marry Smith and have a kid or two 
in our own New York or London flat. It’s not like those are my only 
plans or anything. My family expects that to be all I want, because 
they don’t know about all the important stuff going on in my head. 
My grandmother always said all I needed was a good husband and I’d 
straighten out. 

But, dammit, I ended up agreeing with Smith like I always do. If I’d 
had a chance to think about all that stuff, I would have written it 
down a long time ago. I can say what I mean to a piece of paper. 
Telling Smith important things like that makes me nervous, because 
they don’t come out right. 

We walked in silence, past the neon Krispy Kreme, past the Family 
Steakhouse where all those kids inside were being told what to think 
about green beans, and past the appliance store where some fat man 
was getting fatter because every single household had to buy their own 
dishwasher. I felt terrible for getting so emotional about what Smith 
said. I mean it made sense, but that’s never stopped me from getting 
emotional before. Just once I’d like to see Smith cry. No, I guess I 
take that back. 
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“‘Some of it dripped down my neck.”’ 

While Smith wiped the black dye off with his sleeve, I looked down 
at the fuzzy yellow seat cover on the toilet. Jackson lived with his 
sister, and she didn’t let anybody tell her how to decorate her own 
bathroom. 

Smith said we could rinse my hair in ten minutes. On his way into 
the den where Jackson was he added, ‘‘don’t let the stuff drip all over 
everything.”’ 

I plopped down on that seat cover and ran my hand over the edges. 
It was bizarre, that’s for sure, but it had been her choice. However it 
looked, it was allowed, and boy did I wish I had that kind of freedom. 

Just then, quick and sinister, two black dots appeared on her 
choice. I jumped up, wide-eyed, and stared at what I came to realize I 
had done and suddenly felt like I’d violated her whole life. There were 
fifty bottles under her sink which I systematically knocked over in 
search of just one bleach product. Finally, I found some peroxide and 
rubbed half the container on the two spots, but it only made them 
worse. The black dots got a littler bigger and the yellow faded out 
around the edges. I stood over it with my mouth open, and the seat 
cover on Jackson’s sister’s toilet stared back at me. 

For the longest time we looked at each other, thinking. It even 
started to seem, well...aware. I felt like it was waiting for me to start 
talking, to tell it my philosophy on life or something. I looked around 
for a pen to write with so I could show it what I thought, but I 
couldn’t find one. What the hell, of course I couldn’t! I was ina 
bathroom. Besides, that toilet seat cover couldn’t tell me what it was 
thinking either, and I was upset because I didn’t have the proper 
medium to express myself. 

We looked at each other, me sighing and both of us helpless and 
incommunicado. I flicked the light off so that seat cover couldn’t see 
me anymore. Depressed, I joined the guys in the other room. 
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“Penis envy!’’ Jackson laughed, pointing at the dye-bottle I held 
upright in my lap. I wasn’t having any better a time with the guys than 
I did with the toilet seat cover. 


Already I’d tried to join the conversation, which usually consisted 
of insulting each other back and forth. But I couldn’t think of 
anything witty enough to say. So I sat quietly until Jackson noticed 
the bottle. 

He apoligized later, only because I didn’t laugh and hurriedly rinsed 
my hair so I could leave. When they offered to walk me home, I said 
don’t bother. That wasn’t very nice of me, I guess. 

It was dark, but I rode Smith’s skateboard the whole way so I would 
be going too fast to worry about getting mugged. 

At home, I locked my bedroom door and stared at the oval mirror 
above my desk. I liked the way my hair looked, but that didn’t seem to 
matter. I tried crying to see if that would make me feel better, but I 
had cried so much lately, I was tired of it. Without anything to keep 
me occupied, I started thinking about how mad I felt, because I 
couldn’t sound smart when I argued with Smith. 

I got a piece of paper out of the drawer and drew ugly pictures all 
over it, since that’s what I do when I’m mad, but that wasn’t getting 
me anywhere either. I thought of all the things I’d. wanted to say to 
Smith that day and why I couldn’t say them. It was a big swirl of ugly 
mud in my head, that’s what it was. I had to write it all down just to 
get it in order. 

By midnight, I actually had an essay good enough to show Smith. 
It’s titled Shrink-wrap: 


Kurt Vonnegut said the world is like cellophane. I say 
it’s shrink-wrap. 

Shrink-wrap is thin plastic shrunk with heat to tightly fit 
what it’s packaging. It’s very constricting. 

Louanne Chaney waitresses in a diner off the Tennessee 
interstate. She is wrapped in shrink-wrap that looks like a 
low-paying job and her inability to do what she really 
wants to-- be a Rockette in Radio City Music Hall. Al 
Parker is wrapped in special shrink-wrap reserved only for 
middle-aged, middle-class, middle-America. It looks like a 
bored receding hairline. There’s a girl downtown named 
Cheri whose shrink-wrap is her addiction to coke. 

Usually, the thing packaged does not have a sharp tool 
for cutting itself out of the shrink-wrap. That’s left to the 
consumer. Cheri’s pimp is her consumer. 


The thing is, my shrink-wrap is less dramatic, but it’s 
not as normal as having strict parents or the usual teenage 
angst. It’s that I can’t say what I mean out loud, because it 
comes out wrong. I’m ‘‘verbally inarticulate.’’ 

But give me a piece of paper and a pen, and I can spell 
things out like you wouldn’t believe. I love what it’s called: 
‘“‘literarily articulate.’’ Ask me to think of that in 
conversation, and you’d be thoroughly disappointed. 

Want to know what I think about the world today? I’d 
better tell you now since I’m writing all this down. I think 
we live in a patriarchal society of consumers who are not 
only going to bury everybody in non-biodegradable 
merchandise up to our eyeballs, but also opress the people 
who can’t afford to buy the stuff. How do you like that? 

I’m not going to end with Vonnegut’s words since I 
started with them, and that would be a cop-out ending. I’ll 
just say to anybody who cares, respect my shrink-wrap and 
try not to put me on the spot in conversation. I may sound 
simple, but really I’m a multi-faceted, thoughtful 
individual. Really. 


At about one-thirty a.m., mom knocked on my door and told me to 
turn the light out. I told her why did I have to, it was Saturday night, 
but I did anyway. The whole day flashed around in the dark like a 
movie, especially when my eyes were closed. It was hours before I fell 
asleep, because when I finally stopped thinking about Smith, I started 
worrying about whether mom would agree with my hair. 
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Monday morning in government class, I tried arguing with the 
teacher about why communism is better than capitalism, theoretically 
anyway. Of course, I embarrassed myself, so I figured it was a good 
time to pass my essay to Smith as a note. I was surprised to notice he 
ignored a discussion on consumerism to read it twice. 

When the bell rang, Smith handed me a note back. It said all these 
great things about how I was a very good writer and I’ve got a lot of 
cool things going on in my head. The part where he said I was a special 
person made me forget all about his and Jackson’s teasing. 


The weird thing is, he didn’t write at all like he talks. I mean the 
note was really simple, and Smith’s handwriting looked scratchy and 
lopsided. He didn’t even use any of his favorite words like 
‘‘perpetuate’’ or ‘‘ideological’’. And to beat the whole damn thing, 
Smith misspelled special. He wrote it ‘‘speciel’’. 

Late that afternoon, the three of us met on the curb at the edge of 
the parking lot. Smith and Jackson surprised me with a notebook 
they’d bought at K-Mart for, Smith said, ‘‘our controversial 
discussions.’’ I remembered his note and how it made me feel smart. 
And not the kind of ‘‘smart’? my mom called me when we argued 
about my dyed hair. But intelligent, like Smith took me seriously and 
probably always had. I mean he must have his shrink-wrap, too. 

We laid back on the grass, wide-eyed, watching the world of 
amoebas. My first notebook entry was about if being stuck on an 
eyeball was an amoeba’s shrink-wrap, and whether or not they were 
aware of it. 


TO TEAR CELLOPHANE: Squeeze carton to hold roll. 
Grasp film at upper edge and tear 
with quick downward snap. 
Caution! Use cutting edge with care. 


SOCIAL CONSTRUCTIONISTICALLY SPEAKING 


I heard that 

the Experts say 

the Kind of Woman Man Wants 
today 

is a sensuous, 

virtuous, 

voluptuous, 

taintless, 

carnal, 

virginal, 

epicurean, 

puritan. 

Knowing Human 

couldn’t play 

the Immaculate Libertine 
anyway, 

to stop the Experts’ pens at play, 
I blew the Experts all away. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GRANDSON IN THE 808 


A whoreson, beetle-headed, flap-ear’d knave threw rocks at my win- 
dow tonight. But I told him. Won’t go down the road in your party 
van, I said and closed the blind. But he was a slipper and subtle knave, 
a finder of occasions. So he slid through my keyhold one leg at at time 
(like they say about pants) and dangled the keys, singing their jingle of 
persuasion close to my ear. 


I had my senses, though, and said Baby, away! Th’art a knave! While 
he checked his hair in the mirror, I locked up my box o’ secrets, lest 
the lunatic knave would have searched it and oh, he tried. I had to lean 
way out the window and let the town below know what was goin’ on. 
Carry this mad knave to the jail! I yelled, but the only one who 
answered back was this mall punkette. 


Why dost thou call him a knave? What’s his fault, sister? she asked as 
she vaulted up to my floor. Craning her neck to check him out she said 
Besides, the knave is handsome, young, and hath-- her lined peepers 
stuck out like her hair when she eyed those keys. We both seized op- 
portunity; I slinked out of her way as she minked in. Didn’t even have 
to turn around, I didn’t ’cause I heard that rustle in my keyhole again. 
Yes, this knave came saucily into my space, but my secret box stayed 
locked. I held it close, kept it there and heard it yell, Farewell, you 
muddy knave! 


SCOTCH TAPE 


Why not Dutch tape 

with a sea-salty glue? 
Or French tape 

with risque pictures on it, too? 
Or West German tape 

stained barley-yellow like beer? 
Or Soviet tape 

printed with propaganda to cause fear? 
Why not South African tape 

naming who lies and who cries, 
Or even American tape 

decorated with closed eyes? 


But no, it’s 

Scotch tape with a cute 
little plaid tab on the 
beginning of every roll. 


ODE TO WALTER WHITMAN 


When the mathematics teacher pushed her glasses back 
from the tip of her nose, 

When the chain attached to them was rattled and 
bothered, 

When she pointed her snappy stick at the calculus 
monstrosity on the board, 

When I sitting there noticed the disciples’ respect 
for the math that wasn’t numbers, 

How soon I felt indifferent to it all, 

Till rising I retreated outdoors to lie 

On the quiet plot of lawn, and from time to time, 

Looked up and counted eight waddling ducks. 


NO HEART 


Lone, 

ly, 

lone, 

ly, 

lonely. 

a bomb and a crashing silence. 
It’s mine! 

says an angry bite 

that comforts stinging knuckles 
from sticks and bricks.... 
““NO HEART--’’ 

didn’t you hear?? 

Why do people listen with 
undying interest 

to Verdi cries, 

but not to me?? 

‘‘They say Kafka’s readers 

are quite certain that 

they understand him, 

and moreover that they 

are the only ones in the WORLD 
who do.”’ 

get out-- 

get out-- 

get out of the artichoke 

or you will be peeling 

away the pieces 

forever. 

NO HEART, 

NO HEART.... 


DADA FAIRYTALE 


He found the elixir and nervously devoured the greasy knowledge. 
Over by the door, she sat and rocked and kneaded the dough on her 
lap. She tapped her foot. His eyes were on her quietly thumping toe, 
her softly churning biscuit, thumping toe, churning biscuit. The 
toaster on the shelf cried out to him and sang of ruined possibility. His 
lust fled him and prayed piously in the corner. His lip quivered red 
then pale then avacado. The malleable wart on his thumb throbbed. In 
the basement of his mind, a gorilla laughed and stuck a possum’s tail 
in the fusebox. Mental detergent wiped out the sick vision and the boy 
shattered, scattered its remains, because they made him fidget in- 
cessantly. He turned his wasted face to the girl with thumping toe and 
churning biscuit and said with a hiss, ‘‘You are sooooooo insipid.’’ 
Firetrucks carried him out the automatic door, and he destroyed 
himself piecemeal with the sharpened, disjointed parts of a rusty 
stopsign. 


SOMETHING MISTAKEN FOR TEENAGE SEXUALITY 


Erroneous zones 

and superstitious moans 

rising, surmising 

eolithic memories-- 

All are taken for 

mystic fallacies. 

Primal instincts lead to 

Original Sin’s brinks, 

Modern Authority apparently thinks. 


THE END OF THE ROLL 


Friday, August 10 


How could they make me out to be a southern belle?? Down in 
North Carolina, society people are quite choosy about who fits the 
traditional mold. Well, they did a good job in excluding Jessie Ann 
Layerty, because if it was up to me I’d dig all those debutante clones a 
deep hole. 

But that’s what they’re calling me up here in Chicago, those dozens 
of relatives who think a southern accent means not sounding like 
you’ve got a nose cold. The great aunts and uncles of the Layerty 
family bear hug me with a great sweep of their polyster sleeves, a 
wafting scent of either makeup powder or greasy perspiration filling 
my sacred body space. 

Of course I’m always polite. Usually polite. Maybe that explains the 
label used in cousinal introductions and general conversation. 

“*Isn’t Jessie just beautiful? She should be in show business. Such a 
southern belle. And she carries herself so well, so poised....’’ 

I mean I’m not the only the only female Layerty who ‘‘should be in 
show business,’? and in fact many of them are. Uncle Larry’s 
daughters, Leigh and Lila-- yes, instead of a reunion we could just 
have a stutterer’s convention at the Holiday Inn-- were in a TV 
commercial for McPhearson’s Custom Auto sales. They did a 
majorette routine with flaming batons in front of the car lot. The 
advertising didn’t bring in much business, but a large crowd gathered 
when Lila dropped her baton and a ribbon of flame shot along a 
gasoline trail. I can imagine the horror on McPhearson’s face, his 
lower lip curled out exposing his teeth and a third chin, when his prize 
Toronado burned to a crisp. 

I’ve only been been impressed by one Layerty showgirl, Aunt 
Jeannie, who actually sang once on the Ed Sullivan Show. You’d 
think the family would still be proud, only Jeannie since became a 
drunk, had three facelifts, and dyed her graying hair red. The 
atmosphere is fairly tense when she shows her slick face at family 
gatherings. 

I’m so different from this Chicago crowd. Not only have I lived in 
the South since I was five weeks old (I could never bring myself to say 
I’ve lived anywhere all my life, although I pratically have) but I think 
being poised is proper behavior for a funeral. I didn’t expect Granpa’s 
wake to be a party, lasting until nearly eleven thirty at night. 


Laura Rose was born in Lexington Kentucky in 1969, grew 
up in Charlotte, NC. A 1991 graduate of St. Andrews 
College, Laurinburg, NC, she took an Honors major in 
English and was the first Honors major to do her thesis in 
Creative Writing. She is an Art minor. Presently she is 
working to complete her first novel, called Fidelity And 
The English Language. She plans to do graduate work in 
Shakespearean Studies. 


Using the backdrop of places like K-Mart, Krispy Kreme, 
and the Family Steakhouse, Laura Rose creates the 
landscape of a youthful imagination coming to grips with 
a world that presents deep and sometimes troubling 
intellectual challenges. The short stories in ‘‘Shrink 
Wrap”’ are suffused with a dilemma that has lately been 
called postmodern, but my hunch is that it’s been with us 
since the days of Sappho -- essentially, how does an outer 
world of polished surfaces, changing styles and fashions, 
and regional stereotypes mesh with the inner world -- the 
world of the spirit -- of the individual. Laura’s reply 
--‘‘Shrink-wrap is thin plastic shrunk with heat to tightly 
fit what it’s packaging. It’s very constricting.’ But how 
does our individual shrink-wrap -- not only the way we 
look, but our intellect and opinions -- reflect what’s really 
going on inside? Read Laura Rose’s stories and poems 
contained herein, and I know that you will find some 
interesting answers to that question. 


Jackson Morton 
Washington, D.C. 


